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KEEPING POSTED 


his really happened, according to Ted Tupper, 
claims and inquiry clerk in Rockville Centre, NY. 
An elderly woman walked 
in and asked if the post 
office had naturalization 
papers. She said she want- 
ed to become a senior 
citizen. 
Do you have other hu- 
morous true postal stories 
to share with other postal 
employees? Send ‘em in 
and we’ll publish the best ones. Write Postal Life, 
U.S. Postal Service, Washington, DC 20260. 


halk up another point for Z/P Codes. Chase Un- 

termeyer of Houston gave his address, 12 Legend 
Lane, to a friend in Uganda, South Africa, three years 
ago. He recently received an airmail letter from the 
friend, addressed: ‘“‘Mr. Chasuntergyner, 12 Legend 
Come, House Stone, Texas 77024.”’ The ZIP Code led 
postal employees to the right address, said Unter- 
meyer. 


IP Code usage in first-class mail reached the 
90% level for the first time in the final quarter of 
Fiscal Year 1974. 


t’s not too early to plan a postal softbal! tourna- 
ment like the one held last year in California's San 

Joachin Valley. Three 

teams from Fresno and 

teams from Stockton, Mo- 

desto, Visalia, Tulare and 

Bakersfield took part, with 

one of the Fresno teams 

winning. All teams repre- 

sented post offices and all 

players were postal em- 

ployees. 


he Postal Service Women’s Program has taken 

a giant step with the appointment of Regional and 
District Women’s Program Coordinators. Their jobs 
will involve job restructuring, counseling, training and 
development of career paths for women, according to 
Ann Chapman, who is manager of the program. 


Eevee Mail, the experimental overnight service 
begun three years ago, has been extended to 406 
cities and suburbs. This enlarged network is available 
for customers who have regularly-scheduled shipping 
needs. A system of 43 cities is available for customers 
who need only occasional service. Express Mail 
promises delivery within 24 hours, although most 
are made within 12. About 96% of the shipments are 
delivered on schedule. 


he New York metropolitan area’s seven postal 
districts accounted for about 15% of the nation’s 

originating and destinating 

mail in Fiscal Year 1973. 

The originating mail vol- 

ume was 13.8 billion 

pieces, the destinating vol- 

ume about 13 billion. Pre- 

dictions are that the vol- 

ume both ways will grow 

about 1%% a year in the 

next five years. 


Cpescagegrs contributes two more ‘‘detective sto- 
ries." An aerogramme from England was ad- 
dressed to a box at “‘La Puente, C.’’ The British Post 
Office marked ‘‘Mexico”’ on it because of the Spanish 
address, but it somehow reached La Puente, CA, and 
was delivered. Another letter was addressed to ‘‘Post 
Office safe deposit open with combination CHlld, 
Morro Bay Post Office, California, USAmerica.’”’ Post- 
al employees at Morro Bay searched and found the 
box with that combination. 





HIS ISSUE OF POSTAL LIFE contains two spe- 

cial features. One is a card that you'll find be- 
tween pages 8-9 and 24-25. One half of the card 
is a wallet-sized calendar with space for emer- 
gency phone numbers, blood type and other in- 
formation. The calendar shows Postal Service pay- 
days and holidays. The other half contains first aid 


hints (prepared with the assistance of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross) to keep in your medicine cabinet 
or other handy place for emergency reference. 
The other special feature is an eight-page pullout 
section starting on page 13. It will soon be printed 
separately as a brochure for new employees. In 
the meantime, we thought you’d enjoy reading it. 





Ed Voss, a ramp clerk at O'Hare AMF, checks 


containers soon to be put aboard a United jet. 


Postal crews at 
airports keep the 
mail flying 


ae ’75—it’s more than 
jumbo jets and passengers 
scurrying to make their flights. 
It’s also moving the mail. 

DCA, LAX, SFO, CLE, ATL, 
LAG, BOS, ORD. They’re desig- 
nations for airports, and for Air 
Mail Facility people they denote 
destinations for the huge volume 
of air and first-class mail moving 
daily on thousands of planes that 
criss-cross the nation. 

At ORD—O’Hare Airport in 
Chicago—AMF employees serv- 
ice nearly 1,800 incoming and 
outgoing flights a day. And ORD 
is the biggest transfer AMF in the 
country; 60% of the mail handled 
there is transferred from one 
plane to another for a subsequent 
destination, such as BOS. 

BOS is Logan Airport, Boston, 
where 215 outbound and 195 in- 
bound flights are serviced daily 
by the AMF. 


continued 





The Postal Service operates 34 
Air Mail Facilities and 30 Air 
Transfer Offices. Somewhere be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 postal 
employees, mostly clerks, work 
in these facilities. 

O’Hare is an example of the 
huge AMF (although the one at 
Kennedy Airport in New York is 
the biggest, with 2,000 employ- 
ees), and Logan is typical of the 
others. 

‘We always have a problem 
because of volume,” says ORD’s 
Leonard Mahlke, “but we keep up 
with it.” 

Mahlke, one of 21 postal ramp 
clerks assigned to AMF O'Hare, 
works out of United Air Lines’ 
huge interline baggage and mail 
transfer facility along with Steve 
Zbur. 

At Logan, seven ramp clerks 
cover the three postal tours. One 
of them, Ed Burton, describes 
himself as a troubleshooter. He 
sees to it that the mail moves as 
promptly and efficiently as pos- 
sible despite rain, sleet, snow or 
gloom of night. 

Some 760 men and women op- 
erate out of AMF O'Hare, 325 at 
Logan. 

Because of O’Hare’s size..and 
complexity, ramp clerks there are 
assigned to specific airlines. The 
ramp clerks at Logan spot-check 
all the airlines. 

United is the largest carrier at 
O’Hare, and two ramp clerks are 
on duty there each tour. The 
United facility, beneath the ter- 
minal, houses a Speaker Sorter 
System, similar to carousel mail 
conveyors in some of the larger 
post offices, including AMF 
O’Hare. 

“There are 34 runouts for 
United’s interline transfer sys- 
tem, as it is sometimes called,” 
Mahlke says. 

One of the runouts separates 


baggage and mail to other air- 
lines. A second separates mail 
that goes directly to Chicago and 
its two major suburban postal fa- 
cilities. The others speed baggage 
to arriving United passengers at 
O’Hare and mail for the O’Hare 
AMF. Mail from the AMF to 
United and other airlines is 
picked up by airline personnel at 
the Air Mail Facility and taken 
directly to the planes. 

Mahlke says that generally co- 
operation from the airlines is ex- 
cellent. 

“They know how important it 
is to move the mail promptly and 
properly. One area that they are 
greatly concerned about is Ex- 
press Mail. We're getting a lot of 
it here now, and the airline’s peo- 
ple know that Express Mail car- 
ries certain obligations depend- 
ing on the contract. If we don’t 
meet this guarantee, we are obli- 
gated to return the postage to the 
customer. The airlines know they 
must get that mail on and off their 
planes quickly.” 

He and the other ramp clerks 
use form 2759 (Report of Irreg- 
ular Handling of Mail) to note 
any airline irregularities in the 
handling of mail. Adds Mahlke: 

“The airlines have 45 minutes 
to move the mail from one of its 
planes to another of its own, and 
60 minutes to another carrier’s 
plane. 

‘You have to know your plane 
connections. If you lose one flight 
—that is, the airline fails to make 
a scheduled connection at O’Hare 
—we've got to see to it that the 
mail gets on another plane to 
reach its scheduled destination, 
such as Denver or Boston. 

“If we can't get a certificated 
(scheduled airline) route, we 
sometimes use an air taxi, either 
one here at O’Hare or at our air 
transfer office at Midway Airport 
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(Chicago’s other airport).” 

There are regularly scheduled 
air taxis from both airports to 
designated cities. 

The weather and other factors 
sometimes put a monkey wrench 
into air traffic operations at 
O’Hare and other AMFs. On Dec. 
20, 1972, North Central and Delta 
planes collided on the ground 
during fog at O’Hare. The field 
was immediately closed. It re- 
opened only partially four hours 
later. Because this happened at 
the peak of the holiday period, 
‘“‘we never quite recovered from it 
for the balance of the Christmas 
mailing season,” says Thomas O. 
Messick, director of operations at 
the AMF. 

Ordinarily, a delay is overcome 
by diverting mail to the next 
available flight. Though a snow- 


storm may close an airfield for 
continued 
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Upper: Amid a sea of containers 
at O’Hare AMF, a transfer clerk 
checks a sack of airmail. Left: 
At Logan, registered mail is 
brought to an Eastern plane. 
Above: Ramp clerks Steve Zbur 
(left) and Leonard Mahike note 
plane schedules at United’s 
O'Hare facility. 
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several hours, the backlog of mail 
can usually be sent out in a min- 
imum of time. 

“Since many mid-day flights 
are not normally used to capaci- 
ty,” Messick says, ‘we can fill 
them up with the mail delayed by 
the storm and clear up our back- 
log fairly easily.” 

O’Hare’s problems can often be 
much more severe than those at 
other AMFs because of the size 
of its operation. The mail volume 
is greater, too. For instance, at 
O’Hare first-handling airmail to- 
tals about 850,000 pieces a day. 
At Logan it is about 500,000. 

In addition to this volume, 
O’Hare makes widespread daily 
use of containers—24 inbound 
and outbound ones to 19 cities 
carrying over 350,000 pounds 
weekly—while Logan has but 
eight container shipments a day. 
And all AMFs are feeling the im- 
pact of transferring more first- 
class mail in sacks via air. 

Critical to the successful oper- 
ation of the AMFs is processing 
the white-top collection box mail 
swiftly so that overnight delivery 
service standards can be met. 

At O'Hare, after an operations 
survey, airmail committed to 
overnight delivery was desig- 
nated ‘‘red-line.” 

“We identify this mail using 
the color red wherever it is han- 
dled in the processing system,” 
says Robert Bates, O’Hare opera- 
tions manager. ‘This includes the 
use of red trays and red signs in 
our facility.” 

Opposite page: Logan AMF 
ramp clerk Leo Gatti makes 
last-minute check on first-class 
mail pouches before they 
ascend into the friendly skies. 
Upper: Logan ramp clerk Ed 
Burton sees an American flight 
off. Left: O'Hare ramp clerk Ed 


Voss wends his postal vehicle 
among United planes. 





Other changes—like substitut- 
ing 77-hole primary cases for the 
84-hole variety and redesigning 
the U-cart throw-off area—have 
helped speed the mail through ‘he 
AMF. It takes about 90 minutes 
for a letter to be processed 
through the facility. 

‘‘We're always looking for bet- 
ter ways to handle the mail,” 
adds tour 3 superintendent War- 
ren I. Lindsey. ‘Because of the 
recent increase in the number of 
airmail special delivery pieces, 
we created a special delivery sec- 
tion on the workroom floor. One 
of the things we have done is to 
test separate pouching and label- 
ing specials to 40 different high- 
volume destinations, and we use 
only one Speedy Bag per pouch, 
inserting an empty bag through 
the neck of the pouch.” 

At Logan, the AMF uses two 
single-position letter sorting ma- 
chines to help process 650,000 
pieces of airmail a week. 

Foreign mail is also a big part 
of the mail volume at both AMFs. 

At O’Hare, 25% of the mail re- 
ceived is destined for foreign 
countries. However, Western and 
Southern Region European gate- 
way mail is diverted directly to 
AMF Kennedy in New York to 
take advantage of similar distri- 
bution there. 

Logan AMF, meanwhile, serv- 
ices a dozen international air- 
lines, and both Logan and O’Hare 
—as do other AMFs—have postal 
personnel in their foreign sec- 
tions fluent in several languages. 

At both airports, tour 3 is the 
most active. The people on this 
tour know that if the mail doesn’t 
make it through the processing 
system quickly, it can’t make it at 
all in time for next-day and sec- 
ond-day delivery commitments to 
other cities. 





Taking the 
wraps off the 
National Bulk Mail System 


Three years ago the National Bulk Mail System 
was only a dream. By the end of this year it should 
become reality. 

The $950 million system will: 

C) Move virtually all bulk mail processing to 
the 21 new Bulk Mail Centers. 

[] Free huge chunks of space in existing postal 
facilities, modify transportation schedules and 
offer many new types of postal jobs. 

(] Speed up and improve bulk mail processing 
so that service standards are met consistently and 
reliably. 

The New York Bulk Mail Center has been 
operating for over a year. This spring centers are 
expected to open in Chicago, Washington, Atlanta, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Kansas City, Jacksonville, 
Denver, Greensboro, and Cincinnati. Scheduled 

for completion later this year are centers in 
Pittsburgh, Memphis, Seattle, St. Louis, 
Dallas, Detroit, San Francisco, Phila- 
delphia, Springfield, MA, Des 

Moines and Los Angeles. 
Auxiliary Service Facilities, most- 
ly existing buildings being changed 
and improved—will be ready by the 
end of the year. They’ll enable the 
system to meet service standards in 
large areas with dispersed popula- 
> tions. They’re located in Portland, ME, 
Buffalo, New Orleans, Fargo, Sioux 
Falls, Houston, Oklahoma City, Billings, 
Salt Lake City, Albuquerque, and Phoenix. 
One in Miami will be activated later as vol- 

ume and service considerations warrant. 
Though strikes by contractors and sup- 
pliers, materials shortages, and bad weather 
have caused construction delays at several BMCs, 
the system as a whole is still scheduled to meet its 
1975 completion target. 

The start of the National Bulk Mail System 
poses many challenges for postal employees. And 
many questions. Here are some of the more com- 
mon questions and their answers. Of course, some 
of the answers must be general in nature because 
the situation varies so much from place to place. 
And some must await arrangements still to be 
made. But they will provide a general understand- 
ing of the system and what it means to postal 
operations and postal employees. 
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What is a Bulk Mail Center like? 


A BMC reminds you more of 
a factory than a post office. It’s 
a huge plant, the size of several 
football fields, filled with sorting 
machinery. The different sorting 
machines are tied together by 
conveyors and computers to 
form a single, continuously-flow- 
ing operation. 

Heavy, manual labor will be 
minimal in a BMC. Lifting will 
be required in loading and un- 
loading truck trailers, for ex- 
ample, but even this will be 
eased by extendible conveyors 
that reach all the way into a 40- 
foot van. 


Basically, a BMC performs 
two sorts: The first separates 
parcels and sacks for each of the 
other 20 BMCs. The secondary 
operation sorts parcels accord- 
ing to their five-digit ZIP Code, 
and sacks and bundles of sec- 
ond- and third-class mail down 
to the SCF delivery area. 


What is an Auxiliary Service 
Facility? 

An ASF is, typically, an exist- 
ing post office modified to per- 
form sorting functions to serve 
its area. It is not as highly mech- 
anized an operation as the BMC. 


How will mail be routed in the 
National Bulk Mail System? 


There is no simple explana- 
tion because so many variations 
are built in to meet customers’ 
needs and service standards. But 
we can get a general understand- 
ing if we follow a parcel from 
Milwaukee’s Bay View Station 
to the area in Dallas, TX, served 
by the South Oak Cliff station. 

A customer mails a parcel at 
the Bay View Station. There it’s 
put into a sack marked “BMC.” 
The sack is taken downtown to 
the Milwaukee SCF. There it’s 
consolidated with other originat- 


ing mail and loaded on a trailer 
headed for the Chicago BMC. 

At the BMC the sack is sent 
through the primary sack sorter. 
The keyer punches a code which 
directs the sack to the automatic 
sack shakeout machine. The 
sack is emptied and the con- 
tents, including the parcel for 
Dallas, go on a conveyor into 
the primary parcel sorting opera- 
tion. It’s sent on a computer- 
controlled tray to the destination 
chute for the Dallas Bulk Mail 
Center. It is then bricklaid with 
other parcels in a trailer headed 
for the Dallas BMC. 

At Dallas, the parcel is un- 
loaded onto the extendible con- 
veyor and carried directly to the 
primary parcel sorter. The keyer 
punches the five-digit ZIP Code, 
in this case 75239. This sends it 
on a direct container runout for 
this particular high-volume des- 
tination. 

When the container at this 
runout is full, it’s first leveled 
and tagged to the South Oak 
Cliff station and put on the tow 
conveyor to the Dallas SCF. 

In a cross-dock operation at 
the SCF, the container is unload- 
ed from the trailer from the BMC 
and put onto a truck with the 
day’s mail for that station. 

The entire trip takes four days. 


What if the parcel were going to 
Madison, WI, instead of Dallas, TX? 


In areas some distance from a 
BMC or ASF, parcel post mail 
destined for the same SCF or 
neighboring SCFs may be held 
out of mail headed for the Bulk 
Mail Center. This is a good ex- 
ample because Madison is a 
neighboring SCF to Milwaukee. 

The receiving employee at 
Bay View has several sacks be- 
hind the window. One is marked 
“Milwaukee,” and the employee 
puts all Milwaukee parcels in it. 


Another would probably be 
marked “Madison” and another, 
say, ‘Green Bay.” There is one 
sack for everything else. It’s 
marked ‘“‘BMC” and it’s going to 
the Bulk Mail Center. 

The holdout sacks are trans- 
ferred at the SCF to the regular 
preferential mail trucks headed 
for the neighboring SCFs. They 
don’t go to the Chicago BMC. 


How much bulk mail processing 
will a Sectional Center Facility 
still be doing? 


It will not generally process 
originating bulk mail headed for 
destinations outside its own 
service area. At the most, there 
will be a cross-dock operation 
to unload the mail coming in 
from associate offices and load 
it onto trailers headed for its 
BMC or to adjacent SCFs, a win- 
dow separation for parcel post 
holdout mail, and working of 
some non-machinable outside 
parcel post pieces. 

For either second- and third- 
class mail coming from the local 
BMC in sacks or that originating 
and addressed for delivery in 
the SCF area, it will provide the 
same piece sort it now provides. 
Destinating fourth-class mail— 
whether in containers or sacks 
—will also be cross-docked to 
trucks going to its associate of- 
fices, unless the SCF now prov- 
ides a carrier sort for those of- 
fices. 


What will happen to the bulk mail 
processing machinery that will no 
longer be utilized? 


There will be studies in each 
major facility to determine how 
much equipment will be ex- 
cessed, and how or where it 
might be utilized. For instance, 
multi-slides and parcel sorting 
machines might be used for 


route sorting. The machinery not 
continued 





required will be surplused and 
used in other installations where 
possible. 


How will my job change? 


From the above, it’s evident 
that operations in many offices 
will change. At associate offices, 
the number of outgoing separa- 
tions will be very few, generally 
handled at the window and 
typically for local, SCF, neigh- 
boring SCFs (where holdouts 
are planned) and the BMC. 

For outgoing bulk mail, SCFs 
will no longer dispatch to many 
different points, but to only a 
few—its local Bulk Mail Center 
and authorized neighboring 
SCFs. Destinating operations 
will also be simplified. Fourth- 
class mail coming in from other 
parts of the country through the 
BMC will already be sorted to 


the five-digit ZIP Code delivery 
office by the BMC, meaning that 
parcels will go from one truck 


to another and on to the delivery 
office. Destinating second- and 
third-class operations will not 
be significantly changed. 


What kind of jobs are available at 
the Bulk Mail Centers? 

One of the best things about 
the Bulk Mail System is that it 
increases the number of skilled 
technical positions within the 
Postal Service. Because the facil- 
ities are so highly mechanized 
and computerized, there is a tre- 
mendous need for skilled main- 
tenance personnel. 

Another relatively new area is 
working with the computers in 
the BMCs. There are jobs for 
computer programmers and com- 
puter maintenance personnel at 
all the BMCs. 

Clerk craft jobs include parcel 
post machine operators, bulk 
mail technicians, bulk mail dock 
clerks, postal source data techni- 
cians and positions in adminis- 


trative offices. 

Mailhandlers will perform the 
same functions they fill in post 
offices, including the higher level 
position of sack sorting machine 
operator. The important thing is 
that the manual labor is made 
so much easier. 


How can a postal employee get a 
job at a Bulk Mail Center? 
Generally speaking, each BMC 
will be staffed primarily by 
postal employees in that local 
area—and then mostly by em- 
ployees now working in facilities 
most affected by the transfer of 
operations to the BMC. How- 
ever, each BMC'’s situation is 
different, and each will have an 
especially-tailored staffing plan. 
Because most BMC employees 
will come from the BMC’s local 
area, employees there will be 
fully informed as staffing plans 
are made. In some of these areas, 
there will be special information 





booths, bulletin board postings 
and other methods of telling 
postal employees about oppor- 
tunities at the BMC. Employees 
in these locations who are in- 
terested in BMC jobs should 
watch for these. Employees in 
other locations may obtain in- 
formation from a BMC’s Man- 
ager of Employee and Labor 
Relations. 


How will Bulk Mail Center jobs 
be awarded? 

All craft positions in BMCs 
are covered by the National 
Agreement, and all craft assign- 
ments are being made in accord- 
ance with the National Agree- 
ment. Some jobs are being 
awarded on the basis of the 
“senior qualified” postal em- 
ployee, some on the basis of 
“best qualified.” About six 


months before each BMC opens, 


the Postal Service and _ the 
unions will meet to discuss the 


Left: The parcel induction unit at the New York Bulk Mail Center. One 
; employee faces, the next keys the five-digit ZIP Code. Each parcel then 


specific reassignment and re- 
location plan tailored for each 
BMC. Postal employees in BMC 
areas will then be informed 
about each type of job and the 
qualifications for it. 


Will transferring to a BMC affect 
an employee’s seniority? 

Seniority rules are determined 
by the National Agreement. Cir- 
cumstances may vary with each 
BMC. Postings for each BMC 
that solicits applications from 
postal. employees will include 
seniority information so _ that 
each employee will know his 
rights before deciding whether 
to apply for BMC positions. 


What will be the work schedules 
of the Bulk Mail Centers? 

The tour hours and days of 
operation vary from BMC to 
BMC. The guiding factors are, 
mainly, mail flow, transpor- 
tation schedules and_ service 


needs. However, every reason- 
able effort is being made to fully 
inform postal employees about 
anticipated work schedules be- 
fore they must decide whether 
to apply for a BMC job. 


Are there enough trained people 
in the Postal Service to fill these 
jobs? 

The training involved for mail- 
handlers and clerks is not dif- 
ficult and is being provided 
throughout the country at post 
offices in the areas that will be 
most heavily affected by the 
BMCs. However, there are not 
enough trained technicians to fill 
the needs for maintenance per- 
sonnel. Consequently, there is an 
extensive search on for qualified 
applicants to fill these jobs. 

If you're interested in this 
field, the Bulk Mail System 
provides a good opportunity.0 


automatically goes to its correct loading station. Notice that the parcels slide 
rather than drop. Above: The sack induction unit, which operates in 
approximately the same way. 





Judges picked 11 
grand prize winners in the 
Bicentennial Art Contest for Postal employ- 
ees’ children. The winners were selected from over 2,100 
entries by five college and university art departments. The judges 
also named 100 youngsters from each region as winners of Stamp Collecting 
Kits. A special recognition award went to Terry Lee Baughker of Norfolk. Because 
of the quality of Terry’s work, judges awarded a special prize to the Norfolk 10th grader. 
The grand prize winners will receive a $200 U.S. Savings Bond and a trip to Washington, DC, 
with their parents, and will participate in an artists’ workshop and a stamp ceremony in Philadelphia. 

Central Region 


Eastern Region 
tiie OS 


ata 


James R. Theiss Vern L. Dufford Richard T. Coffman Karen Ruth Moore 
4th grade 12th grade 5th grade 9th grade 
Watercolor Colored pencil and acrylic Watercolor and inks Crayon and pencil 
Son of Richard P. Theiss Son of Vern E. Dufford, Jr. Son of Fern Coffman Daughter of Marvin L. Moore 
Clerk, Pittsburgh, PA Clerk, New Castle, PA PTF, Greenwich, OH Supt. Bidg. Serv., St. Louis, MO 
Western Region Northeast Region 
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Heidi A. Schmidt David Wright Heather A. Simonds Pau! Unson 
5th grade 10th grade 6th grade 9th grade 
Colored inks Oil Crayon and marking pens Pen and ink 
Daughter of Robert J. Schmidt Son of Gary V. Wright Daughter of Bruce E. Simonds Son of John G. Unson 
Clerk, Stockton, CA Supervisor, Woodville, NH Postmaster, Hudson, NY 
Special Award Winner 


Clerk, Bend, OR 
Southern Region 


ga 
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Ray Six Diane Smith Terry Lee Baughker 
3rd grade 9th grade 10th grade 
Marking pens Watercolor Crayon and marking pens 
Son of James E. Six, Sr. Daughter of Eimer D. Smith Son of Gilbert M. Baughker 
Carrier, Orlando, FL Clerk, Knoxville, TN Finance Office, Norfolk, VA 
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SPECIAL PULL-OUT SECTION 


Every year, thousands of new employees come into the Postal Service. 
To welcome them.and acquaint them with some of the facts of postal life, 


a new brochure is- being printed. It is included here in this special eight- 


page supplement with the thought that you might find something new. too 
We hope you enjoy it and think it a worthy introduction to the Postal Service 














A job that means something 


In joining the Postal Service, 
you have taken an important 
step —maybe one of the most 
important in your life. 

It's only natural that you 
may be wondering if it was the 
right step. And maybe you're 
a bit nervous, too. About 
working with new people, in a 
new place, at a new routine. 

The perfect job has never 
been invented. As your postal 
career unfolds, there will 
probably be moments of frus- 
tration, as there are in any job. 

But overall we in the Postal 
Service think we have a pretty 
good thing going for us. And 
we hope that after you get 
your feet on the ground you'll 
agree. 

For years, when people 
thought of working at the post 
office, they thought first of 
security. The Postal Service 
does offer security. But it 
provides many other oppor- 
tunities, too. 

It offers a chance to be part 
of a nationwide organization 
whose work is of great im- 
portance ...achance to be part 
of a tradition that goes back to 
Benjamin Franklin while at the 
same time getting in on the 
ground floor of a new, modern 
corporation. 

The pay, benefits, retirement 
system, vacation and holidays 
enjoyed by postal people match 
or exceed those of every 
comparable corporation. 
Further, there’s the opportunity 
to advance as far as your 
talents and ambitions will 
carry you. 


To help you get ahead, the Postal 
Service provides more training 
and education opportunities 
than probably any civilian 
employer. 

As a postal employee you are 
also an important part of 
your community, providing an 
essential service to your friends 
and neighbors — personal 
service. 

In short, working for the 
Postal Service is a job that 
means something —to the em- 
ployees involved and to the 200 
million Americans they serve. 








Everyone depends on us 


Without the mail, the country 
could not operate. It’s that 
simple. 

People sometimes complain 
about receiving mail they don’t 
want, but there are many more 
pieces of mail they cannot live 
without — Social Security, 
dividend, welfare and pension 
checks, to name just a few. 

The fact is that every piece of 
mail is important to somebody. 

Advertising mail leads to 
sales, which translate to profits 
for shareholders and jobs for 
employees. Magazines carry 
ideas, whether a new recipe for 
a housewife or news of a medi- 
cal breakthrough for a doctor. 
And letters—the most personal 
form of communications —can 
and do include everything from 
birth announcements and party 
invitations to love letters and 
job applications. 

Without the mail, the wheels 
of business would grind to a 
halt. Consider, for example, the 
number of bills you pay by 
mail. Then multiply it by 60 
million (the number of Ameri- 
can households), and you begin 
to get an idea of the enormity 
of business transacted daily 
through the mail. 

It’s clear, therefore, that 
everyone depends on the mail 
—and on the people who move 
it. They're an absolutely essen- 
tial ingredient of life in 
America. 











The best of the old and the new 


The Postal Service offers its 
new employees the opportunity 
to be part of a 200-year tradi- 
tion. It’s also a new corporation 
that offers its people a chance 
to grow with it. 

This is no contradiction. The 
explanation lies in a major 
change made in the postal 
system in 1971. In that year, 
Congress abolished the old 
Post Office Department and 
created the U.S. Postal Service 
in its place. 

More than the name was 
changed. All political ties were 
cut; “what you know” has re- 
placed “who you know” as the 
key to hiring and promotion. 
The change also enabled the 
new organization to do things 
it couldn’t before—like raise 
money to build modern facili- 
ties and purchase the 
machinery to speed the 
processing of mail. 

Translated to the post office 
level, it has given postal 
managers more responsibility 
“to run their own business” 
without getting Washington's 
permission at every turn. It has 
meant the creation of many 
new (and better paying) jobs 
in the technical area. It has 
created a big step-up in the 
ability of employees to win 
promotions. 

All this started with 
Benjamin Franklin, who was 
the first Postmaster General. 
Other famous postal people 
have included Charles 
Lindbergh, Bing Crosby, 
Abraham Lincoln, 


Harry Truman, author William 
Faulkner, hotel magnate 
Conrad Hilton and the im- 
mortal football coach Knute 
Rockne of Notre Dame. But 
famous or not, postal people 
have played an important 

role at every stage of the 
nation’s development. 

Today’s postal employees 
follow in the footsteps of the 
famous Colonial post riders, of 
the Pony Express riders, of the 
air mail pioneers —of all the 
tens of thousands of men and 
women who throughout Amer- 
ican history risked the ele- 
ments, sometimes even their 
lives, to get the mail through. 

Today the challenge is as 
great as ever. Postal people 
deliver 90 billion pieces of mail 
a year, some 300 million a day. 
They do this with a fleet of 
almost 250,000 motor vehicles 
—and, of course, shoe leather. 
(In 1974, for example, it was 
estimated that U.S. letter car- 
riers traveled the equivalent of 
eight round-trips to the moon.) 

To meet today’s many chal- 
lenges, new ways are constantly 
being sought to provide better 
service. For example, trans- 
mission of Mailgrams via 
satellite has begun, and a 
national network of 21 bulk 
mail centers, featuring the latest 
in computer-assisted, materials- 
handling technology, is under 
construction. 

In 1975, the Postal Service 
celebrates its 200th anniversary, 
marking a birth that took place 
almost a full year before the 
Declaration of Independence. 
In light of its modern look, it 
may be the world’s youngest 
200-year-old institution. 








Dollars and sense 


How’s the pay? 

It's a fair question, especially 
in this time of inflation. 

And we think you'll find that 
postal pay is more than fair. 

Some 600,000 of the Postal 
Service’s 700,000 workers are 
bargaining-unit employees 
covered by a National Agree- 
ment between the Postal 
Service and seven postal 
unions. The latest two-year 
Agreement expires in July 1975. 

Postal employees have fared 
well under the National Agree- 
ment. The graph below shows 
how the pay has progressed for 
two typical employees. Both are 
in pay level 5, which covers 
most clerks and letter carriers. 
One is a postal veteran —he was 
already at the top pay step in 
level 5 when the first National 
Agreement went into effect July 
20, 1971. The second employee 
was just starting in level 5 at the 
same time. 


4. 4 


(These figures don’t include 
fringe benefits such as life and 
health insurance premiums and 
the retirement program. ) 

There’s no guarantee in- 
creases such as these will 
continue. It’s a matter of ne- 
gotiation, as we said. But postal 
management is committed to 
the best possible pay and fringe 
benefits allowed by its commit- 
ment to provide the best possible 
service to the American people 
at the lowest possible cost. 

The economic benefits con- 
tained in the 1973-75 National 
Agreement include: 

¢ Nine paid holidays. 

¢ Leave (vacation) time ac- 
crued at the following rates: 13 
days a year for the first three 


HOW POSTAL PAY HAS GONE UP 


=mmmm= Employee in Level 5, Step 12, at time of Postal Reorganization 
===ae=ee= Employee in Level 5, Step 1, at time of Postal Reorganization 
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years’ service; 20 days up to 15 
years’ service, and 26 days for 
over 15 years. 

¢ Basic life insurance 
coverage paid fully by the 
Postal Service. 

¢ 65% of health plan 
premium paid by the Postal 
Service. 

¢ Full participation in the 
Civil Service Retirement Plan, 
universally considered to be 
one of the best anywhere. 

...it all adds up, we think, 
to a good deal. 


$13,623 


(estimated) 
. 


$11,978 
(estimated) Ww 
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%* Negotiated increase 
* Cost of living adjustment 
® Step increase 
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Opportunity unlimited 


Perhaps the most visible 
representatives of the Postal 
Service—the postal jobs out- 
siders tend to think of first — 
are letter carriers and window 
clerks. Indeed, many postal 
people work in these capacities. 

But “behind the scenes” the 
Postal Service needs and uses 
skills of all kinds to operate 
the world’s largest transporta- 
tion and distribution system. 

Its ranks include vehicle and 
machine maintenance person- 
nel, mail handlers, people 
capable of handling the biggest 
rigs on the highway, computer 
specialists, rural carriers, 
Postal Inspectors, safety ex- 
perts and administrative 
personnel of all kinds—to name 
just a few. 

As one of the nation’s larg- 
est employers, the Postal 
Service considers people its 
most important resource. And 
it has taken every possible step 
to enable the individual to rise 
as high in the organization as 
his or her ambition and talent 
allow. 

Workers are encouraged to 
move up to better-paying craft 
positions or to management — 
as supervisors, superintendents, 
managers, postmasters and 
even higher. 

To help make this possible, 
the Postal Service operates one 
of the nation’s largest training 
programs. It includes over 
100 Postal Employee Develop- 
ment Centers around the 


country. These centers use the 
most modern self-learning 
techniques to enable employees 
to improve their general educa- 
tion or to develop specific 
skills for better-paying jobs. 

The Postal Service also 
operates what are, in effect, 
two “colleges.” The Postal 
Service Technical Center at the 
University of Oklakoma in 
Norman teaches advanced 
technical skills. The Postal 
Service Training and Develop- 
ment Institute in Bethesda, MD, 
specializes in management 
instruction. In 1974, more than 
6,000 employees attended the 
Center and 20,000 others the 
Institute. 

In addition, the Postal 
Service offers a wide range of 
correspondence courses. A]- 
most 35,000 employees took 
these courses in 1974. Many 
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other employees took advan- 
tage of Postal Service tuition 
grants to take courses at out- 
side schools, colleges and 
universities. 

It all adds up to advance- 
ment. In the Postal Service's 
three years, in fact, some 60,000 
persons earned promotions to 
higher ranking and better-pay- 
ing positions, 

In other ways, too, the Postal 
Service cares about people. 

It is, of course, an equal 
opportunity employer. In 1973- 
74, approximately 30% of new 
workers were from America’s 
minorities. 

It is one of the nation’s 
largest employers of women, 
its 127,000 women employees 
including some 13,000 women 
postmasters. 

It is probably the country’s 
biggest civilian employer of 
the handicapped. 

It is, in short, a people 
organization that cares about 
people. 
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Postal people fill thou- 
sands of different types of 
jobs and are encouraged to 
train to “move up.” One 
of the best examples is 
Edward F. Griffith (left), 
who rose from janitor to 
postmaster of the Upper 
Marlboro, MD Post Office. 

















Modern Boom Towns 


The Postal Service confronts growth 


Fest growth in any com- 
munity puts postal em- 
ployees to a test. Carrier 
routes seem to change over- 
night. Schemes have to be 
learned and re-learned. 
Mark-up is more of a prob- 
lem than ever. General De- 
livery is flooded with mail. 
ZIP Codes are changed or 


added. New stations go up. 
Lock boxes have waiting 
lists. Facilities are cramped. 

The following two ar- 
ticles describe how postal 
employees are coping with 
two kinds of modern com- 
munity growth. The first is 
more common: The rapid 
expansion of a suburb, in 


this case Garland, TX. The 
second is a “boom town,” 
Gillette, WY. These two 
towns are typical of many 
throughout America. © 

When you read these ar- 
ticles, you'll agree post- 
al employees in such, com- 
munities are passing the 
test with high marks. 


continued 





The Postal Service confronts growth [ike everything in Texas, the 


Suburban 


city of Garland is big. It’s 

bigger in area than Washington, 
DC, or San Francisco, and it’s 
growing so fast that it long ago 
stopped putting up population 
signs on major incoming high- 
ways. It couldn’t keep up with 
the changing figures—110,000 at 
last count. 

Signs of expansion are every- 
where: Housing subdivisions 
mushrooming. Schools and shop- 
ping centers carved out of cotton 
and corn fields. New industries. 

And the Garland post office 
is stoutly conquering the prob- 
lems typical of post offices in the 
many burgeoning American sub- 
urbs. It’s trying to keep pace 
with a growth rate of 2,200 new 
deliveries a year. This translates 
into about four regular routes. 

Garland is about 14 miles 


northeast of downtown Dallas, 


and its 56.6 square miles are 
part of the Dallas metropolitan 
area, one of the fastest growing 
in the nation. 

For years, Garland was a sleepy 
little agricultural town. It was 
not until 1944 that its post office 
moved from second to first class. 
But in the 1950s and 1960s it 
became attractive as a bedroom 
community for those who worked 
in Dallas and wanted to live in 
the country. 

Industry also discovered Gar- 
land. Today 235 companies are 
located there, providing jobs for 
many of the town’s residents. 

In 1958, the Garland post of- 
fice had receipts of $281,034. 
That ballooned to $2,174,095 in 
1974. In 1960 it had 27 routes; 
today there are 93, all motorized, 
some park and loop, one rural. 
It moves over a million first- 
handling pieces a week, up nearly 
20% in just one year. 


Room is a problem for the Gar- 
land post office. Increasing mail 
volume—including parcels — 
inundates cramped quarters. 





“People ask how we've been 
able to cope with the problems 
growth brings,” said Garland 
postmaster Jim Murphy. “The 
answer is really simple: We've 
got good people and good su- 
pervision. The people who work 
here really care.” 

Despite Garland’s growth and 
the cramped conditions of its 
postal facilities, service has not 
been hampered. 

“Yes, we maintain our service 
standards,’ Murphy said proudly. 
Garland residents attest to this. 
In a recent survey conducted by 
the Jaycees and the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Postal Service 
was rated highest—‘‘most ex- 
cellent’—among public services. 

A new post office is on the 
drawing boards. It will be built 
on a 7.2-acre site already owned 
by the Postal Service. 


In the meantime, the Garland 
post office’s 210 employees work 
at three separate facilities. The 
main post office houses 49 car- 
rier routes, and is also a finance 
unit containing the general of- 
fices for the city’s postal opera- 
tion. The Lavon Carrier Annex 
houses 75 carriers and 7 clerks, 
and the Kingsley Station, origi- 
nally intended for finance and 
carrier operations, is also being 
used for all mail processing. 

“Hiring good people is no 
problem,” Murphy said. “Many 
from the Dallas post office, for 
instance, want to come here. 
And we get many inquiries from 
other parts of the country, too.” 

Murphy himself came from 
the Dallas post office last April. 
He had been there 27 years, 
most recently as manager of 
delivery and retail outlets. He 
started in the Postal Service as 
a carrier and moved up steadily. 

He took the Garland job be- 


cause it offered a challenge and 
a chance to advance even further 
in the Postal Service. ‘My 18 
years’ experience in examining 
and adjusting routes have helped 
me in my job in Garland,” 
Murphy said. 

A major problem has been the 
rapid expansion of large, spread- 
out delivery areas served. 

“For instance,” he said, ‘we'll 
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Subdivisions are mushro 


helped to keep minutes per 
delivery at cost-conscious levels. 
The Garland post office has 100 
vehicles. 

As Murphy sees it, his main 
job is to stay on top of things, to 
make certain the postal opera- 
tion is as smooth as possible in 
response to the city’s growing 
pains. 

“You keep after it,” he said. 


post office is adding 2,200 deliveries a year—the equivalent of four regular carrier routes. 


have a housing subdivision in 
one location and the carrier will 
have to continue his route at a 
second development two miles 
down the road. Between them is 
nothing but farmland. Why, it’s 
25 miles from one end of town 
to the other.” 

Curbside deliveries for new 
one-family residences, delivery 
centers for apartment complex- 
es and motorized routes have 


“You keep the overtime hours 
down. You adjust routes as 
needed, not just annually as you 
are required to do. You watch 
operations closely. 

“This is a great place to 
work,” he said. “Our people 
think highly of their jobs, and 
the cooperation and dedication 
of our employees have helped us 
to keep up with Garland’s 
growth.” 0 





How Garland Began 


Garland’s history began 100 
years ago when two settlements 
were established by two railroads 
—Embree by the Santa Fe and 
Duck Creek by the Katy Line. 

In 1888, a local congressman 
prevailed upon his colleagues to 
locate a post office between the 
two settlements. It was named 


Garland for A. H. Garland, at- 
torney general in the first ad- 
ministration of President Grover 
Cleveland. 

In 1906, Garland advanced 
from a fourth- to a third-class of- 
fice, and by 1939 to second class. 
In 1944, it became a first-class 
office. 0 





The Postal Service confronts growth Gillette. WY, once billed itself 


Instant 


stn. 
Rae 
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Trailer parks dot the prairie landscape around Gillette, WY. 
Unpaved roads in the trailer parks and a constantly changing 
population make delivery a challenge for the post office. 


as the “Sharpest Town in 
the West.’”’ Now it’s the ‘Center 
of the Energy Arena’’—with 
good reason. The town and sur- 
rounding area rest upon sub- 
stantial coal deposits. 

With the need for domestic 
energy supplies heightened, Gil- 
lette and other towns have bur- 
geoned into modern day boom 
towns. The result for city gov- 
ernments is a nightmare. For the 
post office, it’s a first class chal- 
lenge to existing manpower and 
resources. 

When Ole Knapp became post- 
master in 1959, Gillette had a 
population just under 4,000. The 
largest business was sheep and 
cattle raising. 

Today the population is 10,500 
and it’s growing every day. Esti- 
mates go as high as 56,000 for 
the year 1990. 

“We're growing with leaps 
and bounds,” says Knapp. ‘The 
coal is close to the surface and 
not too expensive to mine. So a 
lot of companies have begun 
strip mining operations and that 
means jobs for hundreds of peo- 
ple.” 

Gillette is in Campbell County, 
about halfway between the Black 
Hills and the Big Horn moun- 
tains. 

“The whole county is coal,” 
Knapp says. “We've known that 
for a long time, but the energy 
crisis brought mining companies 
in here on the run.” 

“We're feeling the strain,” 
says Sam Christiansen, super- 
visor, postal operations. “We 
have the problem of itinerant 
workers who just stay awhile, 
combined with all the people 
who plan to remain, but don’t 





Common First Aid Emergencies & How To Handle Them 


Small Flesh Wounds—Wash hands. 
Cleanse wound with mild soap and wa- 
ter and cover with sterile dressing. If 
bleeding is profuse, apply pressure di- 
rectly to wound with sterile gauze. Ele- 
vate the wound unless there’s a possi- 
bility of causing further injury. 
Fainting—See that patient is lying flat 
and can breathe easily. Loosen restric- 
tive clothing. Maintain body temperature. 
If patient does not recover almost imme- 
diately, seek medical help. 


Shock—Shock is generally associated 
with injuries involving large loss of 
blood. Victim is extremely weak, skin is 
pale, moist and cool. There may be 
nausea. Keep patient lying down. Ele- 
vate lower part of his body, except when 


there is a head injury, difficulty in breath- 
ing, or pain. Maintain body temperature. 


Eye Injury—Don't probe to remove for- 
eign matter. Flush eye with large amount 
of water. Cover both eyes with gauze 
pads and seek medical aid. If you sus- 
pect a scratch on the cornea, simply 
cover and get medical heip. 


Broken Bones—Do not move fractured 
limb unless absolutely necessary—and 
then only after fracture site and joints 
above and below it have been com- 
pletely immobilized. In case of an open 
wound, apply a sterile dressing but do 
not disturb the fracture unless there is a 
danger that the patient will bleed to 
death. Give first aid for shock. 





Poisons—Have someone contact a poi- 
son control center, hospital or doctor for 
medical advice while you begin emer- 
gency treatment. Dilute the poison with 
several glasses of water or milk. Look 
for container; the antidote may be on 
the label. Give the antidote fast. Unless 
the poison is a strong alkali, acid or 
petroleum product—which may cause 
additional damage if regurgitated—in- 
duce vomiting. To induce vomiting, use 
syrup of Ipecac, a tablespoon of table 
mustard in a half a glass of warm water 
or a spoon in the throat. 


Breathing Difficulties—tTilt head back 
to open air passage fully, checking 
quickly for obstructions. If breathing has 


stopped, apply mouth to mouth resusci- 
tation: Seal the victim’s mouth with 
yours, pinch his nose shut, blow until 
chest rises, and remove your mouth to 
allow exhaling. Repeat this action 12 
times a minute. If there is no exchange 
of air, check for blockage in the air pas- 
sage and try to remove it. For infants and 
small children, seal both nose and 
mouth with your mouth, fill your cheeks 
with air and puff. Don’t blow hard. 

Compiled with the assistance of the 
American Red Cross, which urges you 
to learn the symptoms of heart failure 
and emergency treatment for it. For in- 
formation on these and other first aid 
procedures, contact your local Red 
Cross chapter or other health agencies. 





yet have permanent addresses 
established.”” That, combined 
with the incoming and outgoing 
mail they generate, means a 
heavy workload. 

The town has a critical hous- 
ing shortage despite new con- 
struction. Trailer parks dot the 
prairie landscape. ‘It seems like 
a new one starts up each week,” 
Christiansen says. 

The trailer parks present a 
real problem. Usually unpaved 
and alternately flooded or rutted 
in hardened clay, they cause un- 
usual wear for postal vehicles. 
“Our vehicles really take a beat- 
ing,” Knapp says. “But you learn 
to live with it.” 

Currently, Gillette has four 
city routes and 20 employees. 
Seven star routes serve outlying 
areas. ‘We're going to add at 
least two more city delivery 
routes very soon,” Knapp says, 
and he believes the star routes 
may have to be expanded, too. 
Some carriers have more than 
700 deliveries on their routes. 

The post office, built in 1935, 
strives to keep up with the 
ever-growing traffic. 

The office’s biggest strain is 
an insufficient supply of lock 
boxes. “We just added portable 
units to the lobby, giving us a 
total of 1,170. But they’ve gone 
so fast, we already need more,” 
says Knapp. 

The busiest area of the office 
is the general delivery window. 
Elmer Norlin, general delivery 
clerk, handles about 300 cus- 
tomers a day. 

“Pickups have slacked off a 
bit,” he says, “because many 
people have moved into the 
trailer parks and get city de- 
livery. But we still have many 


itinerant ‘boomers’ who have 
their mail sent general delivery 
to Gillette. You can’t deliver to 
people who are living in a tent, 
a van or even in the back of 
their car, as some of them do.”’ 

Another problem has been the 
amount of forwarding the office 
must handle. “People sometimes 
come and go pretty fast and 
many of them don’t give us a 
forwarding address,’ Knapp 
says. 

The post office isn’t the only 
area facing a sudden growth 
challenge. 

“Housing shortages, strained 
utility and sewer facilities, de- 
teriorating roads, rising prices— 
we've got all that,” says Ken 
Baab, executive director of the 
Gillette Chamber of Commerce. 
‘‘We have people arrive in town 
looking for a job with family 
and baggage in tow. Because of 
the housing shortage, they face 
the prospect of living in their 
cas.” 

But gradually, Baab indicates, 
the town is meeting the chal- 
lenge. Major bond issues have 
been passed and the growth of 
industry has resulted in an envi- 
able tax base. 

“It’s paying for many com- 
munity improvements, including 
new schools, a town recreation 
center, road improvement and 
other things that are still in the 
planning stages.” 

The town realizes what the 
sudden growth means to the post 
office, Baab says. ‘“‘They have a 
big challenge delivering mail to 
sO many new people, especially 
since housing is spreading out 
so fast.” 

Baab anticipates and is plan- 
ning for the boom to last. 


‘We've become a town of con- 
trasts,” Knapp says. As a long- 
time resident, he’s acutely aware 
of them. “You used to see most 
people dressed in cowboy boots 
and hats. Now you see miners 
in hard hats.” There are other 
contrasts. Old buildings in the 
main part of town have new 
facades. Hardware and ranch 


It takes enormous machinery to 
strip-mine the coal in Gillette. 


supply stores abut fashionable 
clothing outlets. Both are needed. 
“We're changing,” concludes 
Knapp. 

But some things have not 
changed. People still greet Knapp 
on the street by name. They 
know him and the other postal 
employees from their longtime 
community involvement and 
service. 

Christiansen, who started as a 
sub clerk in 1948, finds he pre- 
ferred Gillette in its quieter days. 
Like many other longtime resi- 
dents, he feels it was more neigh- 
borly before the boom. “I think 
it’s growing too fast for me,” he 
says. 

Al Strueving, distribution 
clerk, disagrees. ‘The boom has 
meant healthy growth for the 
town. There’s more to do now, 
and that’s what will keep me 
here.”C) 





Announcing 


SAFETY 


CONTEST 
sen WO. 


the safety 

captions with 

the posters and 
compete for cash prizes 


Postal Pete has listed 20 safety 
captions. Mark beside each one 
the number of the illustration that 
best matches it. All captions 
appeared on materials distributed 
as part of the USPS safety 
program. Even if you haven't seen 
them all, try your skill. 

Safety Contest No. 5 will carry a 
first prize of $150, a second prize 
of $100, a third prize of $75, a 
fourth prize of $50, a fifth prize of 
$25, and up to 50 home first-aid 
kits as runner-up prizes. 

The selection of the prizes will 
be determined by a random 
drawing from the correct entries. 
The first correct entry drawn will be 
the first-prize winner, the second 
correct entry drawn will be the 
second-place winner, etc. 

Entries must be postmarked by 
midnight February 28 and winners’ 
names will be published in the 
May-June issue of Postal Life. 
(Names of winners of Safety 
Contest No. 4 will be published in 
the March-April issue.) 


RULES: 


1. All Postal Service employees are eligible except 
employees at Headquarters in Washington, DC. 
2. All entrants must complete the entry coupon 
and submit it along with the captions selected. 
3. All entries become the property of the U.S. 
Postal Service, and none can be returned or 
acknowledged. 

4. Mail entries to: Safety Caption ig U.S. 
Postal Service, Washington, DC 20260 

5. Entries must be postmarked before midnight 
February 28 to be eligible. 
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SAFETY CONTEST NO. 5 
ENTRY FORM 


MATCH THE SAFETY 
CAPTIONS 


Enter the number of the poster that 
best matches the caption. 


Be a Safety Observer. 
Beware What You Wear. 
Cancel Fires. 

Don’t be a loadhog. 

Don't be stoopid. 

Don’t overload circuits. 

It’s a thing of beauty—but a 
danger too. 

Kids can’t be recycled. 
Litter causes slips, trips, falls 
and fire. Can it! 

Drive defensively. 

Marks the spot. Use extra 
caution at intersections. 
Obey All Safety Signs. 


Postal drivers MUST use 
seat belts. 


Oops! Keep aisles clear. 
Power OFF when breaking 
jams. 

Reduce speed when turning. 


PP (90). lab) -CH) Ci Seed 


Report dangerous dogs to 

your supervisor, dog owner 

and replacement. 

[] Safety is forkids . . . Yours. 

J The most important letter in 
the USPS Safety Program is U. 

C] Zig Zag Zap. Postal drivers 

must stay on the right side 

of the road. 





NAME 





HOME ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATE 





JOB TITLE 





FACILITY 











Postal Perronalities 


Benjamin F. Bailar 


he Postal Service will succeed 
because of the dedication of 
its 700,000 employees. 

That was the prediction of E. T. 
Klassen as he announced his 
resignation as Postmaster General, 
effective February 15, at the Board 
of Governors meeting in January. 
The board appointed Deputy PMG 
Benjamin F. Bailar to succeed 
Klassen. 

“It is not without some sense of 
achievement that | pass the 
responsibilities on to others,” 
Klassen told the Board. 

“The Postal Service still has 
problems, but their solutions are 
evident and the ultimate goals set 
for the Postal Service in the 
Reorganization Act can in time be 
achieved. 

“No $12 billion per year 
business can be turned around 
quickly after years of difficulties 
and deficits, but | leave this great 
office convinced that the programs 
we have initiated will in time 
accomplish these goals. 

“The major factor upon which 
| base this prediction is the 
dedicated service of our 700,000 
employees.”’ 

Klassen was the first Deputy 
Postmaster General who subse- 
quently became PMG. 





E. T. Klassen 


Klassen served as Deputy from 
February, 1969, to January, 1971, 
when he resigned. That same 
month he was appointed to the 
Postal Service's first Board of 
Governors. He was named PMG 
on December 7, 1971, effective 
January 1, 1972. 

He came to the Postal Service 
from the American Can Company, 
where he rose from messenger to 
president. He played a large role in 
planning postal reform. As Deputy 
Postmaster General, he was 
instrumental in developing a 
progressive program of labor- 
management relations. As a result, 
the precedent-setting National 
Agreement went into effect in 
1971. In 1973, as PMG, he signed 
the second two-year contract. 

Bailar was named Deputy Post- 
master General last December. 
He came to the Postal Service in 
1972 from the American Can 
Company. He had been vice- 
president for international 
operations with that firm. 

He joined the Postal Service as 
Senior Assistant Postmaster 
General for Support, then became 
SAPMG for Administration before 
being appointed Deputy PMG. 

He was born not quite 41 years 
ago in Champaign, Ill. He earned 





M. A. Wright 


a bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Colorado anda 
master’s from Harvard’s Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
He served in the Navy for two 
years. He and his wife, Anne, live 
in Bethesda, MD. They have a 
daughter, Christina, and a son, 
Ben Jr. 

The Board of Governors also 
has a new head. M. A. Wright was 
elected chairman at the December 
meeting. He succeeded Frederick 
R. Kappel upon his resignation. 

Kappel, former chairman of the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, headed the 
President’s Commission on Postal 
Organization, which was largely 
responsible for Postal 
Reorganization. 

Wright, chairman and chief 
executive officer of Exxon 
Company USA, was appointed to 
a nine-year term on the Board 
of Governors in 1971. 

Succeeding Wright as vice- 
chairman of the Board is R. E. 
Holding, president and general 
manager of the Little America 
Refining Company and a Board 
member since 1972. 














Nate Cohen 


heckers is not child's play to 

Nate Cohen, distribution clerk 
in Portland, ME, who has won the 
New England checkers champion- 
ship three times and the Maine 
title five times. 

He won the army checkers 
championship in 1945. In the 
service Cohen entertained at USO 
clubs with exhibition checker 
games against eight to ten 
challengers at atime. 

Cohen was captured after the 
invasion at Normandy and spent 
almost a year in a German prison 
camp. He was discharged with an 
injured leg and doctors said he’d 
never regain full use of it. But 
Cohen took up track, ran in the 
Boston Marathon and, for 18 
straight years, competed in the 
Portland Boys Club “baby 
marathon.” 

The 55-year-old, who joined 
the Railway Mail Service in 1949, 
gave up running 10 years ago but 
still plays checkers whenever he 
gets the chance. @ 


Portland, ME Evening Express 





John Boyle and Arthur Cochran 


etween them, John Boyle and 

Arthur Cochran bring 45 
years of Postal Service experience 
to the Postal Life Advisory Board, 
which they joined in November. 

The son of a carrier who served 
Wilmington, DE, for 36 years, 
Boyle is a quality control officer in 
the Wilmington post office. 

He was a clerk and expediter 
before he took the supervisor’s 
exam which led to his appointment 
as quality control officer in 1973. 

After-work interests are golf, 
hunting and fishing ‘‘in that 
order,”’ says Boyle, who shoots an 
84 with twice-weekly practices. 
Boyle, 44, and his wife, Joan, have 
three daughters, ages 17,16 and 10. 

Cochran, 52, a rural carrier in 
Manchester, NH, is another who 
puts golf at the top of his list of 
interests. He maintains an 80 
average with rounds two or three 
times a week, winter and summer. 
“I'll even go out when the ground 
is frozen,” he says, ‘‘as long as 
there's no snow.” 

A 20-year man in the Postal 
Service, Cochran walked a city 
route until he bid on a rural route 
five years ago. Since then he’s 
seen the route in the suburb of 
Bedford grow from 330 boxes to 
610. He and his wife, Ruth, have 
three married children and three 
grandchildren. 

The five Postal Life Advisory 
Board members meet every other 
month to discuss reader reaction 





to past issues of the magazine and 
review articles planned for future 
issues. 


Bill Zelonis 


ill Zelonis picked up a 
serene YMCA record for the 
deadlift last year. The 5-foot-6- 
inch Canton, OH, distribution clerk 
hefted 515 pounds into position. 
Then he nailed his name onto a 
second national YMCA record 
with a 385-pound squat lift. 

The 25-year-old Vietnam 
veteran weighs 148 pounds, 
competes in the lightweight class 
and has placed in every meet he’s 
entered except the first. When he’s 
not training for an event, Zelonis 
keeps in shape with karate. @ 
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Youngsters need healthy 
activity, believes Joe Chavez, 

a mail handler at Los Angeles’ 
Terminal Annex. A former 
professional boxer, Joe puts his 
knowledge to work coaching at 
the Resurrection Athletic Club. 
He finishes his tour 1 stint, gets 
some sleep, then coaches from 
4:30 to 7 p.m. every day. “You 
take the kids off the streets and 
they become better citizens,” 
he says. Right: Joe watches 
two of the boys box. Above: 
Here's what the mirror sees as a 
youngster shadow-boxes in 
front of it. 





Extreme left: One of Resurrec- 
tion’s younger boys tries out the 
time-honored punching bag. 
Left: Joe Chavez checks the 
gloves of one of the older boys. 
Below: Joe and his son do some 
road work in a Los Angeles park. 








Left: Joe teaches the finer 
points to one of his pupils. 
Above: Joe at work in the Ter- 
minal Annex. Right: Good 
fellowship, a result of Joe’s 
dedication. An older boy takes 
a younger one under his wing 
and shows him how. 
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Warm 
scenes 
for 
cold 


Snow may cover the landscape now, the lake 
may be frozen over, and the few winter 
residents may be bundled against the cold. 
But last summer the sun was warm over the 
Three Lakes area of northern Wisconsin, and 
Cary Shoberg drove a 35-mile mail delivery 
route in his motorboat. The contractor 
delivered directly to 244 families, mostly 
vacationers. Above: He passes a fisherman 
and delivers mail to a waiting family. The 
route covered 10 lakes, despite the area’s 
name. If handled by car, it would have 
required 110 miles. The contract covered only 
the June 1 to September 15 period. 
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